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OBSERVATIONS ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF "PIERS 
THE PLOWMAN" 

A REPLY TO R. W. CHAMBERS 

PREFATORY NOTE 

Professor Manly's views regarding the multiplicity of author- 
ship of the "Piers Plowman" poems have now been before the 
scholarly world for eleven years, and have occasioned several dis- 
cussions.' Some of the arguments and comments, however, have 

' The literature of the "controversy" consists of the following articles: 

"The Autobiographical Elements In Piers the Plowman," A. E. Jack, Journal of 
Germanic Philology. Ill, 393-414. 

"The Lost Leaf of 'Piers the Plowman,' '' J. M. Manly, Mod. Philology, III, 359- 
66; "Piers the Plowman and Its Sequence," Manly, Camb. Hial. Eng. Lit., II, chap, i; 
" The Misplaced Leaf of ' Piers the Plowman,' " Henry Bradley, The Athenaeum, April 21 , 
1906, p. 481 (the three articles, with "Forewords" by Dr. Fumivall, reprinted by the 
B.E.T.S., Original Series, 135 B, 1908). 

"Was 'Langland' the Author of the C-Text of 'The Vision of Piers Plowman'?" 
T. D. Hall, Mod. Lang. Bee, IV, 1-13. 

"The Lost Leaf of 'Piers the Plowman,' " C. P. Brown, New York Nation. March 
25, 1909, p. 298; Henry Bradley, ibid., April 29, 1909, p. 438; T. A. Knott, ibid.. May 
13, 1909, p. 482; "The Misplaced Lines, Piers Plowman," T. D. Hall, Mod. Philology, 
VII, 327-28. 

" Piera Plowman, the Work of One or of Five," J. J. Jusserand, Mod. Philology, VI, 
271-329; "The Authorship of Piers Plowman," J. M. Manly, ibid., VII, 83-144; "Piers 
Plowman, the Work of One or of Five — A Reply," J. J. Jusserand, ibid., VII, 289-326; 
"The Authorship of 'Piers Plowman,' " R. W. Chambers, Mod. Lang. Rev., V, 1-32; 
" The Authorship of 'Piers Plowman,' " Henry Bradley, ibid., V, 202-7 (all five reprinted 
as "The Piers Plowman Controversy," E.B.T.S., Original Series, 139 B, C, D, E, F). 

"The Original Form of the A-Text of 'Piers Plowman,' " R. W. Chambers, Mod. 
Lang. Rev., VI, 302-23. 

"The Authorship of Piers Plowman," Otto Mensendieck, Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology, IX, 404—20. 

"The Alliteration of 'Piers Plowman,' " Mary Deakin, Mod. Lang. Bev., IV, 478-83. 

" 'Piers Plowman,' One or Five," G. G. Coulton, Mod. Lang. Rev., VII, 102-4, 
372-73. 

"Studies in Piers the Plowman," Samuel Moore, Mod. Philology, XI, 177-93; XII, 
19-50. 

"The Authorship of Piers the Plowman," J. M. Manly, Mod. Philology, XIV, 315-16. 

"The Name of the Author of 'Piers Plowman,' " G. C. Macaulay, Mod. Lang. Bev., 
Y, 195. 

"Who Was John But?" H. Bradley, Mod. Lang. Bev., VIII, 88-89. 

"John But, Messenger and Maker," Edith Riekert, Mod. Philology, XI, 107-16. 

"The Text of 'Piers Plowman,' " R. W. Chambers and J. H. G. Grattan, Mod. 
Lang. Bev., IV, 357-89. 

"An Essay toward the Critical Text of the A- Version of 'Piers the Plowman,' " 
T. A. Knott, Mod. Philology, XII, 389-421. 

"The Text of 'Piers Plowman': Critical Methods," R. W. Chambers and J. H. G. 
Grattan, Mod. Lang. Bev.. XI, 257-75. 

"Zur Verfasserschaft und Entstehungsgeschichte von 'Piers the Plowman,'" 
G. Gornemann, Anglistische Forschungen. XLVIII. 
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148 Thomas A. Knott 

disclosed a misunderstanding of the origin of, and the basis for, the 
opinion of Professor Manly, and I may therefore be pardoned for 
a brief statement in review. 

During a vacation Mr. Manly read the three versions of the 
poem — A, B, and C — separately and in order, a sort of examination 
to which they seem not often to have been subjected. The "com- 
posite" impressions of the three versions held by most modern 
critics seem to have been based on a reading of the B- or of the 
C-text alone, with an occasional examination of a parallel passage in 
one of the other versions. Indeed, since the appearance of Skeat's 
editions, few persons seem to have read through A, B, and C sepa- 
rately with the object of estimating the merit of each version as a 
separate literary work. 

Through a fortunate accident Mr. Manly was thus the first' to 
recognize the excellence of structure and the literary power of the 
A-text, which had, since its publication in 1867, been rather cursorily 
dismissed by literary historians as a mere preliminary sketch of the 
more voluminous and comprehensive B- and C-texts. The tendency 
had been to regard C as a revision of B by a man who was past the 
height of his power, while B was regarded as the work of a middle- 
aged writer of great ability. Attention consequently had been 
focused on the B-text. Whatever thorough examination of A and 
of C had been made had been chiefly for the purpose of discovering 
so-called autobiographical material, which, in the absence of external 
testimony concerning the life of the author, was sought for in the 
poems. 

Mr. Manly's reading led him to the conclusion that the three 
poems exhibited such remarkable differences in (1) technique (structural 
and organizing capacity), (2) interests, (3) artistic ability, (4) mental 
qualities, (5) psychological characteristics, and (6) versification, that 
they could scarcely have been the work of one man; and a more 
careful examination of lesser differences — some of these studies being 
made by members of his classes — resulted in the conviction that the 

1 Although the belief that A, B, and C were by different men was arrived at inde- 
pendently by Mr. Manly, and was by him first put forth, substantiated with definite 
evidence, yet it is by no means without Interest to observe that B and C had 
been declared to be by different men, by two scholars to whom B and C were the only 
versions known: Thomas Wright and George P. Marsh. See Mod. Philology, XI 186 
and XIV, 315-16. 
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The Authorship of "Piers the Plowman" 149 

poems were by at least four, and perhaps by five, different authors. 
These results have thus far only been sketched, or at best but partly 
presented, in Mr. Manly's brief contributions. He has felt it desir- 
able to await the completion of the critical texts of the three ver- 
sions before publishing the results of the investigations in full. The 
text of A has now been completed, and it is hoped that no long time 
will elapse before the texts will be settled for the other versions as 
well. When this work shall have been finished, scholars will be in 
a position to judge fairly the comparative merits and qualities of 
the three texts and of their various parts, and the publication of 
complete and exhaustive studies may safely follow. 

Quite contrary to the erroneous opinion several times expressed 
by students, Mr. Manly's views did not result from his discovery of 
the break in sense between lines 235 and 236 of passus 5. Nor did 
they result from a mere comparison of divergent readings of the 
three texts. That his views do not depend on such scanty evidence 
as is summarized by Mr. R. W. Chambers in Modern Langxiage 
Review, V, p. 32, can be quickly determined by anyone who will 
read Mr. Manly's three articles, especially Modern Philology, III, 
p. 360, lines 5-19, and the Cambridge History of English Literature, 
II, p. 4, first paragraph, pp. 18, 23-24, 28-29, 30-34, etc. (American 
edition, p. 4, middle paragraph, pp. 26-28, 33, 34-39). 

I. INTRODUCTION 

Mr. R. W. Chambers, in his paper entitled "The Authorship of 
'Piers Plowman,' "' has attacked several of the arguments advanced 
by Mr. Manly. The discussion of those points covered by 
Mr. Chambers depends little if at all upon the finaUty of any but 
the A-text, and his arguments may therefore be examined and 
answered now. 

Several of the contentions urged by Mr. Chambers had already 
been utilized by Mr. Jusserand in his first contribution to the con- 
troversy, and had been shown by Mr. Manly to be insufficient to 
meet the latter's arguments. As Mr. Chambers adds little or nothing 
to these already answered points (those contained in sections V and 
VIII of his paper), I shall in these observations devote very little 

' Mod. Lang. Rev., V, 1-32. 
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150 Thomas A. Knott 

attention to them, but shall confine myself almost entirely to the 
examination of those of his views which are new or different from 
those of Mr. Jusserand. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Manly has called attention to 
two striking imperfections in the A-text which were adopted into 
the B-text: one in passus 5. 235-36 ff. (B 5. 462-63 ff.)/ where the 
figure of Sloth, after confessing and vowing amendment, inexpli- 
cably promises to make restitution of ill-gotten gains; the other in 
7. 71-74, where, into the midst of Piers' speech about preparations 
for undertaking the pilgrimage, are interpolated the four lines 
naming the wife, daughter, and son of Piers. If these are imper- 
fections — ^and practically no one except Mr. Chambers has denied 
that they are — B's retention of them is a good presumptive reason 
(among hosts of other reasons), Mr. Manly believes, for regarding 
the author of B and the author of A as separate persons. 

Even so stout a beUever in the unity of authorship as Mr. Jus- 
serand had admitted the textual imperfections at these two points, 
attempting only to show that the author might have inadvertently 
failed to correct them in the process of revision. Mr. Chambers, on 
the other hand, denies flatly that there is any textual imperfection 
at either one of these two points. Sloth, he maintains, was a sin 
which resulted in the accumulation of wicked winnings. Further- 
more, the most pronounced characteristic of Robert the Robber, he 
claims, is slothfulness, so that a robber is a typical exemplification 
of Sloth. Finally, he claims, the lines containing the names of 
Piers' wife and children do not interrupt the passage in which they 
occur, but fit quite appositely into the sense. 

One may be pardoned for examining with interest and curiosity 
the position which Mr. Chambers proposes to maintain. One may 
be pardoned, perhaps, for a certain lively skepticism until proof is 
forthcoming that mediaeval writers on the seven deadly sins, when 
treating Sloth, attributed to Sloth the increase of his property 
through the exercise of his besetting sin, and until proof is forth- 
coming that one of the penalities exacted of the repentant slothful 
man was the restitution of his "wicked winnings." Proof must 

1 The line-numbers in this article are those of Skeat, E.E.T.S. The quotations are 
from my critical text, which uses MS Trin. Coll. Oamb., R. 3. 14, as a basis. 
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The Authorship of "Piers the Plowman" 151 

be adduced that robbers were regarded, not as robbers, but pre- 
eminently as examples of slothfulness; and that robbery was regarded 
as the result, not of avarice, but of slothfulness; furthermore, that 
our particular Robert the Robber is not pictured by the author as 
a robber, but as an idler. Finally, Mr. Chambers must show con- 
vincingly that the names of Piers' family do not interrupt the passage 
in which they occur, but fit smoothly into the sense and the con- 
struction of the lines preceding and following. 

Such proof, in spite of a great deal of plausible pleading, specu- 
lation, and misinterpretation and mutilation of evidence, has not, 
I believe, been produced by Mr. Chambers. He has not cited one 
authority which attributes "wicked winnings" to Sloth. He has 
not cited one authority which classifies robbery under Sloth. He 
cannot show that Robert the Robber is drawn by our author as 
predominantly slothful, rather than as predominantly a robber. 
Finally, his attempt to show that the "name" passage does not 
interrupt the context in which it occurs depends on a misinterpreta- 
tion of his evidence. 

In his introductory section, Mr. Chambers, as the basis of his 
contentions, has offered incomplete, mutilated, and misrepresenta- 
tive statements of Mr. Manly's published views. He has tacitly 
substituted Dr. Bradley's views for those of Mr. Manly, or has con- 
fused the views of the two, making no distinction as to highly impor- 
tant differences of opinion, but attributing the views of either to the 
other at random, whenever such substitution or confusion seems to 
make refutation easier. 

Since Mr. Chambers has given an imperfect and confused "com- 
posite" of the views of Mr. Manly and of Dr. Bradley (mostly those 
of the latter), with regard to the restitution-Robber passage, I may 
perhaps be pardoned for briefly putting again the wMe case with 
regard to this interesting problem. I shall therefore give (1) the 
facts, (2) Mr. Manly's method of accounting for the facts, (3) Dr. 
Bradley's method, and (4) Mr. Chambers' version of the theory 
attributed by him to Mr. Manly, with which Mr. Chambers pro- 
ceeds to take issue. 

1. The fads.— First, the A-text: In the fifth passus, Conscience, 
preaching to the field full of folk, and especially to the seven deadly 
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sins, causes all to repent. Out of the 263 lines in the passus, about 
200 are devoted to the deadly sins, in the following order; Pride, 
Lechery, Envy, Covetousness, Gluttony, Sloth. It will be observed 
that only six of the customary seven capital sins are introduced. 
Wrath is omitted, and the account of Envy (No. 3) is imperfect at 
the end. The last eleven lines of Sloth — ^the sixth and last of the 
sins described — are devoted to his vow. He promises that on 
Sundays he will go to mass, matins, and evensong (five lines), that 
he will repay all that he has wickedly won (four lines), and that with 
what he has left over he will go on a pilgrimage to Truth (two lines). 
An account of the repentance and confession of Robert the Robber 
follows. 

The incompleteness of Envy indicates that some of the text has 
been lost at that point. The improbability that Sloth should vow 
restitution of wicked winnings indicates that between the genuine 
utterances of Sloth and the "restitution" lines, some lines have 
been lost. Between the two breaks there are 122 Hnes (in the critical 
text). 

Second, the B-text: In the B-text the incompleteness of Envy 
has been noticed and remedied by the addition of five lines. An 
account of Wrath has been inserted after Envy, but the conception 
is absolutely different from that of the sins in the A-text.' The 
inappropriateness of Sloth's apparent vow of restitution has been 
noted, and an attempt has been made to motivate it by the pre- 
liminary insertion of seven lines (B 5. 429-35) in which Sloth con- 
fesses that he refuses to pay his debts and his servant's wages. 

2. Mr. Manly's theory. — Mr. Manly supposes that the first 
break in the text of the A-version is caused by the loss, not only of 

' Mr. Chambers is quite wrong in holding that B's account of Wrath is similar to 
A's accounts of the other six sins. All of A's sins are represented as men or women who 
themselves commit the sins. Pride is a proud woman; Lecher is a lecherous man; 
Glutton is a vast eater and a drunkard, etc. B's Wrath, on the contrary, is not a man 
himself addicted to wrath. He never himself indulges in the sin he is supposed to rep- 
resent. On the contrary, his sole object is to stir up angry contention among others. 
When six sins are characterized as men and women who have indulged in the sins they 
represent, and the seventh sin. Wrath, is characterized as not indulging in wrath, but 
as instigating wrath in others, it is diflcult to understand how the difference in conception 
and presentation can escape observation. The very point of the presence of the sins 
has been missed by B. Conscience preaches to the field full of folk in order to cause 
them to repent. A proud woman repents; a lecherotis man repents ; a gluttonous man 
repents; so also a covetotis and a slothful man. In the B-text, a man who himself is 
never angry repents of inciting anger among others. 
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the end of Envy, but also of the whole of Wrath. The second break, 
he believes, is caused by the loss of lines belonging to Sloth, and a 
passage ultimately leading up to the vow of restitution. The 122 
extant lines intervening between the two breaks he thinks filled the 
inmost fold or sheet (two folios) of a quire. From this quire of four 
sheets (eight folios) the next to the inmost sheet, containing foHos 
3 and 6, was lost, thus causing the two breaks in the text.' This 
hypothesis, it will be seen, has the advantage of accounting for all 
the defects (two breaks and the absence of Wrath) on a single 
hypothesis. 

The accompanying diagram may aid in visualizing the situation. 
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1 = outside fold or sheet of each quire. 

2 = second " " " " " " 
3=third " " " " " 

4= inside " " " " " 

1,037 lines of the poem fill quires I, II, and III to the end of foUo 26, at 29 
lines to the page. (Counting titles and Latin lines, this is the number in the 
critical text. See New York Nation, May 13, 1909, p. 483.) 

122 lines fill III, 4, at SOJ lines to the page. 

Quire III, fold 3, is missing according to the Manly hypothesis, causing 
the two breaks. 

3. Dr. Bradley's theory. — Dr. Bradley of course accepts the facts 
as given above. Formerly he accepted Mr. Manly's theory of one 
lost folio to account for the incompleteness of Envy and the absence 
of Wrath, though later he suggested the possibility that this gap 
may have been caused by the " hipping-over " of a leaf. Dr. Bradley, 
however, proposes to account for the present position of the resti- 
tution lines and the Robert the Robber passage on the supposition 
that a loose leaf in the author's MS, containing these twenty-four 

■ The lact that there are just enough lines preceding the first break to fill exactly 
the number of pages required to bring us to the end of the second folio of the third quire 
of the Imperfect archetype Is supporting evidence. See my letter. New York Nation, 
May 13, 1909, and Mr. Manly's "Terminal Note," Mod. Philology, VII, 140-44. 
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lines, was accidentally misplaced, and consequently copied in the 
wrong connection. The correct position of the restitution-Robert 
passage he believes to be at the end of the confession of Covetousness. 
4. Mr. Chambers' version of a "Manly-Bradley" theory. — 
Mr. Chambers' statement of the problem which he intends to 
discuss is as follows: 

The defects found in the present A-text, and accepted by the B-reviser, 
are three: 

(1) The confession of Robert the Robber comes at the end of the seven 
deadly sins, following Sloth, although, according to the mediaeval classi- 
fication, Robbery is a branch of Covetousness. (Dr. Bradley.) 

(2) The concluding lines of the confession of Sloth are, it is claimed, 
more appropriate to Covetousness, and should really be placed under that 
sin. (Dr. Bradley's modification of Prof. Manly 's view.) 

(3) Certain lines mentioning Piers' wife and children seem incoherent, 
and have, it is claimed, been misplaced. (Prof. Manly.) 

One may quite legitimately ask what has become of Mr. Manly's 
view in (1) and (2). 

II. WHAT IS SLOTH? 

To appreciate the possibility or impossibility of attributing the 
restitution of wicked winnings to Sloth, and of classifying Robert 
the Robber as a figure exemplifying Sloth, the reader ought first to 
get clearly in mind what Sloth was understood to be in the four- 
teenth century. Mr. Chambers has shown such a misunderstanding 
on this point that our inspection of his argument must be preceded 
by full and exact information from documents contemporary with 
our poems. 

Mr. Chambers beheves that Sloth is Idleness: 

"We may imagine our Robert as an idle apprentice, who from 
idleness has fallen into wanhope" (p. 5). 

" In the Ancren Riwle it is made clear that Sloth does not exclude 
evil works, but that, on the contrary, the idle are the more prompt 
to do the Devil's bidding" (p. 6). 

"Now Accidie being the neglect of honest industry" (p. 7). 

This is not the mediaeval conception of Sloth. On the contrary. 
Sloth was regarded and defined as a spiritual deficiency, "a strong 
indisposition for spiritual good, whereby a man has no delight in 
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God or in his praises; out of it proceed ignorance, timidity, despair 
and the like." At least so Archbishop Peckham's Constitutions 
defined it, in 1281, and inasmuch as the Constitutions were ordered 
promulgated throughout England, they were probably influential 
in forming the thought of the fourteenth century on the subject.' 

Archbishop Thoresby's Instruction or Catechism for the People, 
published in 1357, and based largely on Peckham, shows the con- 
ception contemporary with our poem: 

The sext dedely syn is slauthe or slawnes, 

That is ane hertly anger or anoye til us 

Of any gastely gode that we sal do. 

And of this syn comes sum sere spaces; 

Ane is latsumnesse or lite to draw open lenthe 

Any gode dede that we sal do. 

That mai tume us til help or hele of our saules. 

Anothir is a dulnesse or heuynesse of hert 

That lettes us for to luf our lord god almighten. 

Or any likyng to haue in his seniice. 

The third is yde[l]ship that ouer mikel is haunted, 

That makes men lathe to begyn any godededis. 

And lightely dos us to leue when ought is beguwnen, 

And thar ar we er kyndely borne for to swink 

Als the foughel is kindly born for to fiegh, 

Job. V". ca°. 
It haldes us euermare in ese ogaynes our kynd. 
For idelnesse is enmy to cnsten man saule 
Stepmodir and stameryng ogayne gode thewes. 
And witter wissyng and wai till alkyns vices.'' 

Dan Michel's Ayenbite of Inwyt says: "That fourth head of the 
wicked beast is disinclination. That is, disinclination and vexation 

to do wel This disinclination, that is, sloth, causes that one 

has evil beginning, and more evil amending, and worse ending."^ 

The other treatises substantially agree. 

Sloth, or Accidia, then, is spiritual flabbiness, an exceeding dis- 
inclination to do good. 

1 "Acedia est taedium boni spiritualis, ex quo homo uec in Deo, nee in Diviuis 
laudibus delectatur: ex qua sequvmtur ignorantia, pusillanimitas, desperatio, et similia." 
— Lay Folks' Catechism, E.B.T.S., 118 (O.S.), pp. 93-95. 

2 Lay Folks' Catechism, pp. 92-94. 

s"Pet uerte heaued of t>e wycl£ede beste is onlusthede. Pet is onlostliede and 
tyeue to do wel .... I)is onlosthede, t>et is sleul)e, mal£el> t>et man liet> Inieade aginnynge 
and more Inieade amendinge and to wors endinge." — E.E.T.S., 23 (O.S.), p. 31. 
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Furthermore, in the treatises Sloth is clearly distinguished from 
Idleness. All authors who treat the subject systematically indicate 
that many branches belong to Sloth, and that Idleness is merely one 
of the branches; and in one or two of the briefer treatments Idleness 
is not even mentioned, as, for instance, in Peckham's Constitutions. 
In no case do we find Accidia defined as Idleness. Idleness is merely 
one of the results of Accidia. 

While we are on this subject, it may be well to determine what 
is the relation between Sloth, Idleness, and Wanhope. Wanhope, or 
Despair, is not a result of Idleness. Idleness is one of the early 
results of Accidia. Dan Michel has it third among eighteen. 
Despair, on the other hand, he has eighteenth and last — the culmi- 
nation of Sloth, the "poyn f>et brengj) man to his ende." 

Finally, does A's conception of Sloth accord with this con- 
ception of the fourteenth century treatises? An inspection of the 
lines will show that it does and that the prime characteristic of the 
sin, as he conceives it, is not idleness, but spiritual negligence. 

Literally translated, the account is: 

Sloth for sorrow fell down in a swoon, 

Till Vigilate the nun fetched water to his eyes, 

And flung it on his face, and quickly cried to him. 

And said, "Beware against Despair, who will betray thee. 

' I am sorry for my sins,' say to thyself, 

And beat thyself on the breast, and pray God for grace, 

For no guilt here is so great that his goodness is not greater." 

Then sat Sloth up, and crossed himself quickly. 

And made a vow before God against his foul sloth: 

"There shall be no Sunday these seven years, unless sickness causes it. 

That I shall not betake myself ere day to the dear church, 

And hear mass and matins as if I were a monk. 

No ale after meals shall hold me thence, 

Till I have heard evensong, I promise the Rood." [5. 222-35.] 

III. IS ROBERT THE ROBBER AN EXEMPLIFICATION OF SLOTH? 

In his first section Mr. Chambers, postponing the consideration 
of the vow of restitution (which in the poem occurs between Sloth 
and Robert the Robber), discusses Robert the Robber, his purpose 
being to show that the figure of Robert may quite properly be placed 
under Sloth. First he aims to show that the name "Robert" is 
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typically that of an idler; and secondly he maintains that the 
account of Robert in our poem contains indisputable evidence that 
it was written to exemplify the sin of idleness, and that the figure, 
therefore, belongs under Sloth. 

In urging his first point Mr. Chambers asserts that Robert's 
name is conventional, and that it shows that he was a member of 
a class known as "roberdesmen"; he maintains further that these 
"roberdesmen" were identical with bidders and beggars and wasters; 
still further, that beggars and wasters were generally more addicted 
to idleness than to robbery, and that therefore Robert must be pre- 
eminently noted for idleness. This once presumed, Robert, accord- 
ing to Mr. Chambers, is an exemplification of Sloth. 

1. There can of course be no question that the name "Robert" 
was a conventional one for robbers. And naturally the term 
"roberdesmen" was also loosely flung at persons who, though not 
professional robbers, were not averse to an occasional bit of thieving 
or robbery. 

2. "That the two names [Wasters and ' roberdesmen'] are synony- 
mous is clear from a Statute of Edward III, in which they are men- 
tioned together," says Mr. Chambers. The sentence in which they 
are "mentioned together" is: "Et diverses roberies, homicides et 
felonies ont este faitz einz ces heures par gentz qi sont appellez 
Roberdesmen, Wastoures et Draghlacehe." Now is it "clear" from 
this that "roberdesmen" and "wastoures" are "synonymous"? 
Merely to ask the question is to answer it in the negative. To insist 
that "roberdesmen, wastoures and draghlacehe" are synonymous 
terms, merely because they are "mentioned together," is to give 
equally strong reason for insisting that "roberies, homicides et 
felonies" are synonymous. 

3. Next we are asked to accept the following reasoning: (1) 
Bidders and beggars are identical with "roberdesmen"; (2) bidders 
and beggars are said in the poem to be gluttonous, ribald, and sloth- 
ful; (3) therefore "roberdesmen" are predominantly slothful; and 
(4) therefore Robert the Robber is exactly the sort of person who 
would be chosen to exemplify Sloth. Such an argument has only to 
be stated to exhibit its absurdity. Yet this is exactly Mr. Chambers' 
argument. 
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Moreover, let us examine the whole passage, a part of which 
Mr. Chambers cites in support of his argument that Robert the 
Robber is predominantly slothful. In the prologue, among other 
classes in the field full of folk, it is said that 

Bidderis and beggeris faste aboute jede 

Til here belyes and here bagges were bretful ycrammid, 

Fayteden for here foode, fou^ten at J>e ale, 

In glotonye, God wot, go J>ei to bedde, 

And risen vp wij) ribaudie, J)ese roberdis knaues. 

Slep and sleuj)e sewij) hem euere. [Prol. 40-45.] 

These six lines were written, not about robbers at all, but about 
the bidders and beggars, fat, deceitful, quarrelsome, gluttonous, 
lazy, and sleepy. It is incomprehensible that this passage should 
be seriously urged in support of the claim that Robert the Robber 
is a beggar, and that therefore his predominant characteristic is 
Sloth. If it prove this, it proves just as conclusively that Robert 
belongs under Gluttony or Wrath or Ribaldry or Lying. 

In order to connect Robert with Waster, Mr. Chambers next 
quotes a passage which seems to support his assertion that Waster 
"proposes to raid Piers' barn." The speech in the quoted passage, 
however, was not uttered by Waster. By the suppression of two 
lines Mr. Chambers has inserted into the mouth of Waster a threat 
which was actually uttered by "a bretoner, a braggere." The first 
lines are : 

I>anne gan Wastour arise and wolde haue jrfoujte; 

To Peris ]>e Ploujman he prof ride his gloue. 

A bretoner, a braggere abostide hym also. 

And bad hym go pisse wi> his pIou5, piUde shrewe: 

Wilt >ou, nilt >ou, we wile haue oure wille, 

Of l>i flour and of ]>i flessh fecche whanne vs like>, 

And make vs merye >er vfi]) maugre H chekis. [7. 140-46.] 

I shall not, however, insist on the significance of this mutilation 
further than to point out that by the process of reasoning in which 
Mr. Chambers is indulging himself, the predominant characteristic 
of Robert might perfectly well be made out to be bragging. Here, 
again, of course, the proposed seizure of Piers' flour and flesh is a 
purely incidental matter. The attempt to prove from this mangled 
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passage that Robert the Robber is primarily a waster is as futile as 
the attempt to prove from the other mangled passage that Robert 
is primarily a beggar. 

But after all, the actual account of Robert himself is the thing 
which will determine the question whether he was intended to 
exemplify Sloth. If he is represented as predominantly a victim of 
Sloth, then he unquestionably belongs under Sloth. If, on the con- 
trary, we find in the account not the slightest stress on his slothful- 
ness or idleness, and if we find that the poet has emphasized the 
robberies which Robert has committed, his sorrow for his robberies, 
his grief because he cannot make restitution of what he has stolen, 
and his resolution to do lifelong penance for having been a robber, 
then unquestionably Robert does not belong under Sloth. 

Let us examine Mr. Chambers' attempt to show that Robert is 
not a robber, but an idler. 

"It must be noted that in this passage Robert is used almost as a 
common noun," says Mr. Chambers (p. 4) . In observing the accuracy 
of this assertion, we should note that the word "Robert" is used 
twice in this passage. In the first instance, in the very first Hue of the 
passage, it is quite clearly not used as a common noun. Mr. Cham- 
bers quotes this line on p. 5, but he omits the first half of it, which 
contains the name used as a proper noun. The full Hne is : 

Robert ]>e robbour on reddite lokide. 

Robert, claims Mr. Chambers, "has not even been an industrious 
robber, seeing he has amassed nothing" (p. 4). It is of course evident 
enough that the qualities which lead to the accumulation of a fortune 
are economy and thrift, and not vigorous activity as a robber. 
A notable circumstance about robbers in every age has been that, 
rob as much as they may, their extravagance has caused them to 
amass nothing. That Robert had stolen considerable amounts is 
surely to be inferred from the fact that the poet represents him in 
utter despair over the impossibility of making restitution. 

Turning now to the eighteen Unes devoted by the poet to the 
account of Robert, let us see whether they were written to illus- 
trate Robert as having given way to the sin of Sloth, or to that 
of Robbery. 
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Robert \>e robbour on reddite lokide, 

Ac for \>ere was noujt where with he wepte swi)>e sore. [243.1 

Ac jet pe synful shrewe seide to hym selue, 

"Crist, J)at on Caluarie vpon ]>e cros dijedist, 

60 Dismas my brojjer besoujte ]>e of grace, 

And l>ou haddist mercy on J)at man for Memento sake, 

I>i wil wort> vpon me, as I haue wel deseruid [248.] 

To haue helle for euere, jif J>at hope nere; [249.] 

So rewe on ]>is robert, J)at no red haue. 

Ne neuere wene to Wynne wi)) craft ]>at I knowe; 

But for H muchel mercy mytygacioun I beseche; 

Dampne me noujt at domisday for I dede so ille." [253.] 

Ac what befel of J>is feloun I can not faire shewe. 

Wel I woot he wepte faste watire wij> his eijen, [255.] 

And knowelechide his gilt to Crist jet eft sones, [256.] 

I>at Penitencia his pik shulde pulisshe newe, [257.] 

And lepe with hym ouer lond al his lif tjrme, 

For he hadde leije be Latro, Luciferis aunte. [5. 242-59.] 

Before proceeding to indicate the material in this confession 
which he believes renders it a "sequel to Sloth," Mr. Chambers 
points out that "it would have been easy to make a confession for 
Robbery which would show how Robbery springs from Covetous- 

ness But Robert's confession shows nothing of this. It is 

not quite the case, as Dr. Bradley says, that he ' bewails his crimes, 
and vows from henceforth to lead an honest life. ' He says nothing 
about his crimes, beyond an admission that he has done ill, nor does 
he promise to lead an honest life" (p. 4). 

Let us analyze the account of Robert : 

a) In line 243 Robert weeps bitterly because he cannot make 
restitution for his crimes. 

b) In lines 248-49 he admits, "I haue wel deseruid To haue 
helle for euere." 

c) In line 253 he says, " Dampne me noujt at domisday for I 
dede so ille." 

d) In lines 255-56, he "wepte faste," and "knowelechide his gilt 
to Crist." 

e) In lines 257-59 he offers the fact that he had "lain by Latro" 
as his reason for desiring to do penance. 

It is a bit difficult to see how Robert could have said in more 
than five ways that he had led a criminal life. 
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"Nor does he promise to lead an honest life," proceeds Mr. 
Chambers. Again, what does the poem say ? 

a) In lines 242-43 Robert certainly wishes to begin an honest 
life with the restitution of the proceeds of his robberies. 

6) In lines 256-59 he makes a confession of his wickedness in 
order that Penitence may attend him "aZ his lif tyme." If the latter 
lines do not constitute a promise to lead an honest life, what could ? 

"On the contrary," continues Mr. Chambers, "he [Robert] 
points out the difficulties which will beset him should he attempt to 
do so [lead an honest life], and pleads guilty to thriftlessness and 
ignorance of any craft." Mr. Chambers thinks that in favor of 
this view are to be discerned two pieces of evidence, one in line 243, 
in which Robert weeps bitterly because he cannot make restitution, 
and the other in Une 251, in which Robert says that he never weens 
to win with craft that he knows. I have already pointed out that 
inability to make restitution does not constitute the sHghtest indi- 
cation of idleness in Robert's occupation of robbery. Indeed, Mr. 
Chambers himself admits (p. 6) that " Robert's lapses into highway 
robbery, or house-breaking, must have called for great, if inter- 
mittent, exertions." As for line 251, it is conceivable that if it stood 
by itself it might be taken as Mr. Chambers wishes to take it. But 
it stands in a connection, and taken in that connection, as it must 
be, it is impossible to see how the poet can have intended it to mean 
merely that Robert cannot "work for his living." If the reader will 
glance at the whole passage under discussion, he will see that Robert 
turns to the example of Dismas because Robert cannot make restitution 
to his victims. He therefore begs Christ to have the same kind of 
pity on Robert that He had on Dismas ("so rewe on pis Robert"), 
and incidentally, of course, mentions the reason why — the fact that 
he himself has no "red" (plan to help himself out of his very present 
difficulty),' and never expects to gain ("wene to wynne") — what? 
Why, of course, the means of restitution, the lack of which very 
thing furnishes the immediate and avowed motive for his appeal to 
Christ to have pity on him. We see, therefore, that Dr. Bradley's 
interpretation of this Hne is exactly right: "As he [Robert] knows 

I For "red" meaning "help, plan for help," cl. ME. Gen. and Ex., Une 309, where 
Satan, thinking of tempting Adam and Eve, says: "Get ic wene I can a red/6at hem sal 
bringen iwel sped." Cf. also %bid., line 3663. Cf. N.E.D., rede sb. », 3. 
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no trade he cannot hope ever to earn the means of restoring what he 
has stolen." So much for the two passages which have been taken 
by Mr. Chambers to show that Robert is written to exemplify idle- 
ness. These hnes prove nothing of the kind. On the contrary, both 
Robert himself and the poet give evidence of Robert's classification: 
In line 246 Robert says, "po Dismas my broper besoujte pe of 
grace." Dismas, it is well known, was a thief. Robert calls Dismas 
his brother. Furthermore, the poet makes specific statement of the 
crime for which Robert wishes to do penance. Robert confesses to 
Christ in order that Penitence may accompany him all his lifetime, 
"For he hadde leije be Latro, Luciferis aunte." I cannot feel that 
it is pressing these lines very hard to take them as indicating that 
the poet thought Robert was a robber. 

Mr. Chambers next attempts to justify the "Piers Plowman" 
Sloth-Robber combination by an appeal to Chaucer's Parson's 
Tale. He points out that Robert consoles himself by recalling the 
penitent thief on the cross, and that the penitent thief is a con- 
ventional exemplum against Wanhope, which is a result of Accidia. 
We are offered what purports to be an outline of the "received 
text" of A at this point: "(1) 1. 222 Introduction of Sleuthe, (2) 
1. 225 'War the for Wanhope,' (3) 11. 242-59 the case of Robert the 
Robber, a felon, who though he has no reed, and never hopes to earn 
an honest livelihood, yet (4) 11. 246-48 comforts himself by the 
example of the penitent thief" (p. 5). 

Now to the reader who does not examine the text or the line 
numbers in Mr. Chambers' outline, this makes the passage under 
discussion look "exactly" parallel to his immediately following out- 
line of part of Chaucer, where he deals with Wanhope and the 
penitent thief. But as a matter of fact, the outline of the "Piers 
Plowman" passage misrepresents the text in a very important 
respect. It omits all consideration of the sixteen Unes between line 
225, in which Sloth is warned against Wanhope, and line 242, in which 
Robert is introduced. 

In these sixteen intervening lines Sloth is advised by Vigilate, 
the veil, to say that he is sorry for his sins, to beat himself on the 
breast, and to pray God for grace, because no guilt is so great that 
God's goodness is not more; then Sloth sits up, crosses himself, 
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vows that in spite of his sloth he will for seven years go to church 
every Sunday before day, and will never allow lingering over the 
ale to keep him from evensong. Then come six lines in which some- 
one vows restitution of all that he has wickedly won, to be followed 
by a search for Truth with the residue of his possessions. 

At last (line 242) Robert is introduced. In the actual text, 
then, Robert is not introduced as a typical idler under Accidia to 
constitute an antidote against Wanhope. As a matter of fact, in the 
treatises on Penitence, Wanhope is never represented as resulting 
from Idleness, but always from Accidia, which, as we have seen, is 
something quite different from Idleness. 

It remains to examine a few other points which Mr. Chambers 
makes at the end of this section. "If the Parson's Tale places the 
thief and traitor Judas under Sloth-Wanhope rather than under 
Covetousness, there is surely no reason why Robert the Robber 
should not go under that head also." The connection here depends 
on the word "thief" as applied to Judas. But Chaucer did not put 
Judas under Wanhope because Judas was sometimes called a thief.' 
Several of the treatises show why Judas is cited under Wanhope. 
The Ayenbite of Inwyt says: "As a consequence of all these sorrowful 
points of sloth, the devil gives him the deadly stroke, and puts him 
into wanhope. Therefore he obtains his death, and slays himself, 
as despaired."^ Jacob's Well is more explicit: "Seynt Jerom seyth, 
super Ps. Ixx, pat Judas trespacyd more whan he hynge hym-self, 
panne whanne he betrayed crist, and dyspeyr was cause pat he 
slewe him-self" (p. 113, lines 11-12). And Robert Mannyng of 
Brunne, in Handlyng Synne, says : 

Whanhope, Gode shelde vs Jjar fro, 
Hyt steryj) a man hym self to slo; 

' "Now comth wanhope, that is, despeir of the mercy of God, that comth somtyme 
of to muche outrageous sorwe, and somtyme of to muche drede; imagininge that he 
hath doon so muche sinne, that it wol nat availlen him, though he wolde repenten him 
and forsake sinne; thurgh which despeir or drede he abauudoneth al his herte to every 
maner sinne, as selth Seint Augustin. Which dampnable sinne, if that it continue unto 
his ende, it is cleped sinning in the holy gost. This horrible sinne Is so perilous, that he 
that is despeired, ther nis no felonye ne no sinne that he douteth for to do, as shewed wel 
by Judas." — C.T.. I. 692. 

» "Efter alle pise zorjuoUe poyns of sleute him yefj) te dyeuel fane strok dyadlych 
and del) him in to wanhope. Peruore he porchacel> his dyat and him zelue slajj), ase 
despayred" (p. 34). 
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So dede \>e treytur ludas, 

And forsojje wur))y he was. 

Why was he moste wurjjy ? 

For he hadde wanhope of Goddys mercy; 

For he wende Jjat Gode ne wulde 

Haue forjyue hym J>at he hym solde. 

Sytftjen lokede Gode vpp on ludas, 

As who sey, "aske mercy for Jjy trespas." 

For syf he hade askede hyt any syl>e, 

lesu hadde grauntede hym asswy})e, 

For hys mercy faylede noghte 

To any man J)at hjrm besoghte. [Lines 5187-5200.] 

Obviously Chaucer cites Judas under Wanhope, not to show that 
theft may proceed from Accidia, but to show that suicide may pro- 
ceed from Despair. 

Robert's "great, if intermittent, exertions" as a robber, says 
Mr. Chambers, do "not deprive him of his claim to a place under 
Sloth or Accidie, which is a neglect of God's grace and of honest 
industry. Sinful exertion rather qualifies than disqualifies. Wyclif 
emphasizes this: if a man is not doing good, he will be doing evil, 
'for sumwhat mot a man do.' So in the Ancren Riwle it is made 
clear that Sloth does not exclude evil works, but that, on the con- 
trary, the idle are the more prompt to do the Devil's bidding" (p. 6). 

One who is familiar with passages in Michel and in Chaucer 
may wonder why they too were not quoted. Michel says: 

For when the devil finds a man idle, he puts himself to work, and makes 
him first think evil and afterwards desire vulgarities, ribaldries, and lecheries, 
and makes him waste his time and neglect many good deeds which he might 
do, thru which he might gain paradise.' 

Chaucer says: 

Thanne comth ydelnesse, that is the yate of alle harmes. An ydel man 
is lyk to a place that hath no walles; the develes may entre on every syde 
and sheten at him at discovert, by temptacion on every syde. This ydel- 
nesse is the thurrok of alle wikked and vileyns thoghtes and of alle jangles, 
trufles, and of alle ordure.'' 

' "Vor huanne te dyeuel uynt t>ane man ydel he hine dej) to worke and del) him 
uerst tenche kuead and efterward to wylni ulleynles, ribaudyes, lecheries, and his time 
lyese, and manye guodes i>et he mijte do huerof he mljte Wynne paradis." — Ayenbitt, 
p. 31. 

« C.T., I. 713. 
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It is rather hard to refrain from thinking that the two latter passages 
prove too much. For, if Mr. Chambers' reasoning is appKed logi- 
cally, they prove that every sinful act — perjury, murder, sexual sin, 
theft, robbery, or whatnot — the performance of which was con- 
ceived by an idle man, would have to be classed as a manifestation 
of Accidia. This, of course, is a contention which Mr. Chambers 
would hardly attempt to maintain. 

"There would seem then to be no ground for disturbing the 
order of the MSS, in so far as Robert is concerned," concludes Mr. 
Chambers. If Mr. Chambers will examine Mr. Manly's article on 
the "Lost Leaf," my letter to the Nation on the same subject, and 
Mr. Manly's "Terminal Note,'" he will discover that Mr. Manly and 
I not only seek no reason to disturb the order of the MSS, but have 
steadily maintained, and still maintain, that there is no reason for 
disturbing that order. What we do believe is that the lines about 
restitution and those about Robert the Robber do not belong under 
Sloth, and are not to be directly connected with it, but require for 
the transition a passage which has unfortunately been lost to us by 
the disappearance of a leaf at this point. 

As to the fitness of Robert the Robber to serve as an exemplifica- 
tion of Sloth or Accidia, that is an entirely different matter, and, as 
I have shown, on this point there is every reason to disagree with 
Mr. Chambers' interpretation of his evidence, with his reasoning, 
and with his conclusions. 

IV. SLOTH AND WICKED WINNINGS 

Does Sloth result in the accumulation of wicked winnings ? 
If we accept Mr. Chambers' contentions about the A-text, all 
the following lines comprise the conclusion of A's Sloth : 

Sanne sat Sleujjc vp and seynide hym faste, 
And made auowe tofore God for his foule sloulie: 
"Shal no Sonneday be l>is seuen 5er, but seknesse it make, 
I>at I ne shal do me er day to ]>e dere chirche, 

'Mod. Philology, 111,359; New York Nation, May, 1909, p. 482; Mod. Philology, 
Vn, 140. 
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And here masse and matynes, as I a monk were. 

Shal non ale aftir mete holde me )jennis 

Til I haue euensong herd, I behote to l^e rode. [235.] 

And set wile I jelde ajen, jif I so muchel haue, [236.] 

Al l>at I wykkidly wan sij^en I wyt hadde. 

And Ijeij my liflode lakke, leten I nille 

I>at iche man shal haue his er I hennis wende. 

And vfi\> ]>e residue and J^e remenaunt, be \>e Roode of Chestre, 

I wile seke Treul>e er I se Rome. [5. 229-241.] 

Mr. Chambers claims that there is no break in sense between 
lines 235 and 236, and therefore that no gap in the text exists at 
that point. He admits that here he has to overcome " a more serious 
difficulty" than attaching Robert the Robber to Sloth. In order 
to overcome this difficulty he proposes to show first that here A is 
not very "incoherent" in putting a vow of restitution into the mouth 
of Sloth, and secondly that A is elsewhere very "incoherent." His 
reasoning proceeds thus: 

1. Since "win" maybe used in ME. without conveying the idea 
of great gain, the size of the "wicked winnings" may conceivably 
be small. 

2. Whatever Sloth wins, he must win wickedly, because he gets 
it without working for it, or by withholding what is the property 
of others. 

3. The penitence of Sloth might conceivably take the form of 
restitution of such "wicked winnings" as these. 

4. Unintentional misappropriation might very well proceed 
from slothfulness. 

5. The true winnings of the hard-working Piers are "associated 
with" the prompt repayment of debts. 

6. In any event, the author of the A-text is "incoherent" in his 
accounts of some of the other sins, and elsewhere (pp. 6-9). 

Mr. Chambers first wishes to show that the word "win" does 
"not necessarily convey any idea of great gain." "Win," he main- 
tains, "may mean simply working for one's daily bread. Indeed, 
to labour is the primary meaning of 'win.'" Four quotations are 
ofifered by Mr. Chambers in support of his contention. An inspec- 
tion of these four will show, however, that he was not fortunate in 
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his choice. His first quotation, two lines long, is taken from the 
middle of an address to the rich: 

For t>i I rede l>e riche haue reujje on be pore. 

I>ei3 56 ben mijty to mote, he]> mek of jour werkis. 

For )>e same mesour liat je mete amys ol>er ellis, 

Je shuln be weije jjer wit" whanne je wende hennes. 

For \>eis je be trewe of joure tunge, and treweliche wynne, 

And ek as chast as a child J>at in chirche wepil?. 

But 5if je loue lelly and lene J^e pore. 

Of such good as God sent goodlyche parte]?, 

5e ne haue no more meryt in masse ne in oures 

tanne Malkyn of hire maidenhod jjat no man desirijj. 

[A 1. 149 flf.] 

Obviously, the word here cannot mean "earn a bare living." In his 
second quotation "wynnep" clearly means "lay up a surplus for 
a rainy day."' His third quotation merely means that there are 
different ways of winning, and that taylors, tanners, and tillers of 
the earth win with their hands.^ 

The fourth piece of evidence is a quotation from a letter by Pro- 
fessor Skeat. "Winner is worker," says the letter. "If not, there's 
no point in the title of the poem Winner and Walter." It is perfectly 
apparent that, at the time this letter was written and printed, neither 
Professor Skeat nor Mr. Chambers had the contents of Winner and 
Waster clearly in mind. I have read the poem several times, and 
I have failed to discover how the word "winner" in the title can 
possibly mean "worker, laborer." Henry Bradley has described 
the contents of the poem, and I take two sentences from his article, 
which was printed in the Athenaeum for April 18, 1903, pp. 498-99. 
"The real subject of the allegory is the threatened conflict between 
the wasteful military nobility and the various bodies that were 
growing rich at its expense." "Wynnere's army consists of the four 
classes whose greed was about 1352 a general theme of invective — 
the mixed multitude of alien clerks intruded by the Pope into EngHsh 

1 "I wame gow werkmen, wynnep while 5e mowe. 
For hunglr hiderward hastij) hym f aste. 
He shal awake |)urh water wastours to chaste." [A 7. 306-S.) 

' " Websters and walkers, and winners with handen. 
As taylors and tanners, and tyliers ol erthe." [C 1.222.] 
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benefices, the lawyers, the friars, and the merchants. "^ Where are 
the workers, the laborers earning a bare living ?^ 

There are, however, several passages in the A-text in which 
"win" does mean "get a living by hard labor, earn a livelihood." 
There is no passage, however, in the A-text, nor, so far as I have 
observed, in B or C, in which the word means " be the passive, idle 
recipient of a bare living." In the sense of "earn a mere living," 
the idea of hard physical labor, "swink," is inherent.' Mr. Cham- 
bers himself recognizes this: "Indeed, to labour is the primary mean- 
ing of 'win' (cf. OE. winnan, to work, toil)." Does Mr. Chambers 
mean to claim that "Accidie, being the neglect of honest industry," 
is notable as toiling laborer ? 

iWynnere's army is so described. For alien clerics, see II. 143-48; lawyers, 
11. 149-55; four orders of friars, U. 156-87; merchants, 11. 188-92. 

2 This passage, a speech by waster to winner, is interesting and to the point: 
" 'See, wynnere,' quod wastoure, 'thi wordes are hye; 
Bot I schall tell the a tale that tene schall the better: 
When thou haste waltered and went and wakede alle |ie nyghte. 
And iche a wy in this werlde that wonnes the abowte. 
And hase werpede thy wyde howses ftUl of wolle sakkes — 
The Bemys benden at the Rofe, slche Bakone there hynges. 
Stuffed are sterlynges vndere stelen bowndes — 
What scholde worthe of that wele if no waste come? 
Some rote, some ruste, some Batons fede. 
let be thy cramynge of thi kystes, for cristis lufe of heuen. 
late the peple and the pore hafe parte of thi sUuere.' " 

[Wynnere and Wastoure, 246—56.) 
' In the sense of "earn by hard physical labor" the word occxirs in the A-text in the 
following passages: 

" Sunrme putte hem to te plouj and plei^ede l\il selde. 
In settyng and sowyng swonke ful harde 
And wonnen tat tlse wastores wit glotonye destroi?eI)." 

[Prol. 20-22 — not the critical text, but the reading of several MSS, 

and of the B-text.) 
" He [Conscience] bad wastour go werche what he best coufe. 

And Wynne tat he wastide wij) sum maner craft." [5. 24-25.] 
" And alle maner of men tat be te mete libbit, 

Helpit hem werche wijtiy tat wynne joure foode." [7. 21-22.) 
"I>e sauter seit in te salme of Beati omnes, 

Labores manuum tuarum quia manducabis &c. 
He tat get his fode here wit trauaile of his hondis, 
God Jiuet hem his bllssing tat here lltlode here so wynnep." [7. 239.) 
" Alle libbyng laboureris tat lyuen be here hondis, 
Pat trewely taken and trewely wynnen. 
And lyuen in loue and in lawe for here lowe hertis, 
Hadde te same absolucioun tat sent was to Peris." [8. 64-67.] 
The word is also used with an abstract object (mercy, meed) in 3 . 230 and 4 . 63. In 
4 . 53 it is used intransitively of Wisdom and Wit, who " wan " from Wrong as his lawyers 
in defending him from the consequences of his wicked deeds. It occurs twice in our 
passage, and once in 7.89. 
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But even though we see that the word, in some instances, does 
not convey an idea of great gain, but means " earn a bare living by 
hard toil," it is still advisable to see whether the word means that 
in the passage under discussion. It is, on the contrary, perfectly 
apparent that, as used here, "wan" has exactly the significance 
which Mr. Chambers is anxious to deprive it of. 

And 5et wile I selde ajen, jif I so muchel haue, 

Al J)at I wykkidly wan sij)en I wyt hadde, 

And fieis my liflode lakke, leten I nille 

l>at iche man shal haue his er I hennis wende; 

And wij) \>e residue and J>e remenaunt, be J)e Roode of Chestre, 

I wile seke Treu}>e er I se Rome. [5. 236-41.] 

In this passage the speaker has quite evidently spent a lifetime in the 
pursuit of dishonest gain ("Al pat I wykkidly wan si|>en I wyt 
hadde"); he further seems to have accumulated a competence 
("f>ei5 my liflode lakke"), which he estimates will suffice ("jif I so 
muchel haue") to repay all that he has won wickedly, and perhaps 
leave a surplus sufficient to enable him to go on a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of Truth. Lazy dikers and delvers could hardly talk of having 
a residue and a remnant, large enough to pay for a pilgrimage, left 
over from their substance after restoring all the money that they 
had "won" through their idleness. 

"Accidie, being the neglect of honest industry," resumes Mr. 
Chambers, "it follows that the slothful, above every man, wins 
wickedly .... a man, in so far as he is idle, cannot 'truly win' 
at all." 

Here Mr. Chambers is arguing on the assumption that Accidie, 
or Sloth, is identical with Idleness. As we have already seen, the 
terms are not identical. Accidia is not the neglect of honest indus- 
try, and A's Sloth is not pictured as Idleness, but as the neglecter 
of spiritual grace. And even B (whom Mr. Chambers identifies 
with A) does not understand the fines as Mr. Chambers at the 
moment wishes to take them. B contrives to have Sloth acquire 
wicked winnings by withholding wages and by the non-payment 
of debts, and says nothuig about receiving payment for slovenly 
work. 
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Mr. Chambers next holds that the restitution of wicked winnings 
might conceivably be one form of penance or penitence imposed on 
Sloth to atone for his besetting sin. The remedies prescribed against 
Sloth in the treatises, we are told, almost invariably include some- 
thing "variously called dedbote, satisfaction, besinesse, magnanimity, 
magnificence} Could there be a better form of satisfaction or 
besinesse," we are asked, "than for Sloth to make amends to all 
whom he has wronged thru his slackness? This, at least, is how 
B understood the passage, and he has made the sense clearer by 
inserting lines above (B v. 429-35) showing how Sloth had failed to 
pay for that which he had borrowed." 

This attempt to justify restitution as a part of Sloth's repent- 
ance depends upon the meaning of dedbote and besinesse. Mr. 
Chambers frankly admits that dedbote and satisfaction "of course 
need mean no more than penance or perhaps even penitence." But 
furthermore, neither word indicates a concrete kind of penance 
especially adapted to Sloth. Chaucer's Parson, at the beginning 
of his Tale, says of Penitence in general: "Verray parfit Penitence 
.... stant on thre thinges; Contricioun of herte, Confessioun of 
mouth, and Satisfaccion."^ "Cordis contritio, oris confessio, 
operis satisf actio," is the way the Roman penitentials put it. Dan 
Michel agrees.' Dedbote is exactly the same thing as satisfaction, 
according to Michel.'* They constitute merely the third and general 
step in true penitence for any sin whatever. 

Besinesse means simply praising and adoring God, praying for 
amendment, and the "werkes of penitence."* 



1 As Mr. Chambers does not rely on "magnanimity" and "magnificence" to estab- 
lish his point, we need not mention them here. See Chaucer, C.T., I. 730-40; and 
Ayenbite of Inwyt, pp. 164, 168. 

' C.T., I. 106. 

3 Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 170. 

' Ibid., p. 32, line 1, and p. 33, lines 1-2. 

<• "Thanne is Accidie enemy to everich estaat of man; for certes, the estaat of man 
is in ttiree maneres. Outher it Is thestaat of innocence, as was thestaat of Adam biforn 
that he fll into sinne ; in which estaat he was holdeu to wlrche, as in hery iuge and adou- 
ringe of God. Another estaat is the estaat of sinful men, in which estaat men been 
holden to laboure in preyinge to God for amendement of hir sinues, and that he wole 
graunte hem to arysen out of hir slnnes. Another estaat is thestaat of grace, in which 
estaat he is holden to werkes of penitence; and certes, to alle thlse thinges is Accidie 
enemy and contrary. For he loveth no bisinesse at al." — Chaucer, C.T., I. 680 H. 
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As well as we can judge, then — ^for Mr. Chambers gives no 
citation to support his purely speculative interpretation — satis- 
faction and besinesse, so far as they apply to Sloth, do not signify 
or imply restitution. It is naive or devious to assert that they may, 
and then to proceed on the assumption that they do. At any rate, 
it is upon this tenuous possibility that Mr. Chambers builds his 
case.' Upon this, and one passage from the Ancren Riwle. 

"In the Ancren Riwle, whilst the withholding of wages is equated 
with robbery and placed under Avarice, carelessness with regard to 
pledges is put under Sloth." [Italics mine.] 

The passage is : 

Whoever does not warn another of his harm or of his loss, is it not 
sluggish carelessness or poisonous spite? False tithing, with-holding a 
pledge, or an object found, or a loan, is it not covetousness or theft ? With- 
holding another's wage beyond its right term, is it not strong robbery? 
That is under covetousness. Or, if one takes worse care of anything lent 
or entrusted to his care than he knows it deserves [or, than he knows he 
ought], is it not treachery or the carelessness of sloth ?^ 

Mr. Chambers' argument here obviously depends on the mean- 
ing of the phrase which he beUeves signifies " carelessness with regard 
to pledges." Clearly none of the first four sentences can be regarded 
as containing any reference to that subject. The last sentence, then, 
I take it, is the one upon which the argument depends. Literally 

1 G. G. Coulton, Mod. Lang. Rev., VII, 372-73, has published a passage in which 
sloth is mentioned in connection with covetousness. In the so-called " Wyclifflte adapta- 
tion" of Archbishop Thoresby's catechism, covetousness is said to consist in wrongfully 
getting or wrongfully holding; wrongfully holding is defined as not giving to God, or 
to holy church, or to our even-Christian, what we ought to give according to debt and 
according to law, "but holding what we have to our own ease." Here is inserted a line, 
"not only we sin in covetousness, but also in sloth." This line is not in the parallel 
passage of Thoresby, published in 1357. It is quite obviously an afterthought of the 
later adapter, suggested by the phrase "to our own ease." (I can And no evidence 
concerning the date of the Wyclifflte adaptation or of the MSS in which it is pre- 
served.) There is, of course, a wide difference between a wealthy covetous man's falling 
into slothful habits, and, on the other hand, the notion of a slothful man's falling into 
the sin of covetousness. In the Wyclifflte adaptation, the sin of sloth is explicitly 
described as spiritual negligence. "With-holding" is not mentioned in the account 
of sloth. 

2 " Pe pet ne warneS o»er of his vuel oSer of his lure nis hit slouh jemeleste o6er attri 
onde? Mis-iteo8eget, etholden cwide, o8er fundles, o6er lone, nis hit ?iscunge oBer 
Jieofte ? Etholden o8res hure ouer his rihte terme, nis hit strong reflac ? tet is under 
jiscunge. 08er jif me jemeB wurse ei ting ileaned o8er biteih to witene fen he wene 
tethit ouh, nis hit tricherie o8er jemeleaste of slouh8e?" — Ancren Riwle, ed. Morton, 
p. 208. 
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translated, the sentence means: "Or, if one takes worse care of 
anything lent or entrusted to his care than he knows it deserves 
[or, than he knows he ought], is it not treachery or the carelessness 
of sloth?" 

It is difficult to believe that Mr. Chambers could have inferred 
that careless guardianship of an object lent or intrusted to one's 
care is the equivalent of "unintentional misappropriation." But 
he obviously has inferred it. And the reason is, I think, that he 
drew his conclusion not from the ME. original, but from Morton's 
awkwardly worded translation on the opposite page: " Or, if any one 
keeps anything lent, /or committed to his care, worse than he thinks 
that he ought — is it not treachery, or slothful negligence ? " Was not 
Mr. Chambers misled by the commas and by the line's end coming 
after "lent," into taking the first verb "keeps" as separate from the 
adverb "worse" which qualifies it? Did he think therefore that 
"keeps" meant "retain wrongfully"? 

Still worse for his case, however, is the strong evidence against 
him contained in the second and third sentences of the extract: 
"Withholding a loan, is it not covetousness or theft? Withholding 
another's wage beyond its right term, is it not strong robbery? 
That is under covetousness." And the Parson's Tale,^ Jacob's 
Well,^ the Ayenbite,^ and Handlyng Synne,* all bear explicit evidence 
to the same effect. 

Moreover, Mr. Chambers has insisted so strongly that "the 
intention must count" that we have a right to examine the inten- 
tion. Does the author of the B-text (who alone attributes to Sloth 
withholding wages and loans) represent Sloth as indulging in "unin- 
tentional misappropriation " ? 

5if I bigge and borwe it, but jif it be ytailled, 

I forjete it as jerne, and jif men me it axe, 

Sixe sithes or seuene I forsake it with othes. 

And J>us tene I trewe men ten hundreth tymes. 

And my seruauntz some tyme here salarye is bihynde; 

Reuthe it is to here [l>e] rekenynge whan we shal rede acomptes; 

So with wikked wille and wraththe my werkmen I paye. 

[5. 429-35.] 

> C. T., I, 799. s Pp. 34-37. 

' P- 129. < Lines 2409 ft. and 2435 ff. 
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Sloth, according to B, forgets his debts eagerly unless they are tallied ; 
he denies them with oaths six or seven times; he is testy and wrathful 
when he is finally forced to pay his servants' hire. Where is the 
"unintentional misappropriation" ?' 

Finally, what was the mediaeval opinion of the effect of Sloth 
upon one's property ? Did the fourteenth century believe that the 
idleness and neghgence which proceeded from Sloth caused such 
an unintentional increase as to require restitution? Read the 
Parson's Tale: "Now certes this foule sinne, accidie, is eek a ful greet 
enemy to the lyflode of the body, for it ne hath no purveaunce agayn 
temporel necessitee, for it forsleweth and forsluggeth, and destroy- 
eth alle goodes temporeles by reccheleesnesse."^ 

However that may be, Mr. Chambers believes that he has found 
in the A-text some evidence that A may have "associated" wicked 
winning with Sloth. It is true that he does not find any passage 
which does "associate" wicked winning with Sloth. What he finds 
is a passage in which "true winning" is "associated with" repay- 
ment of debts. Piers, in making his will, says: 

My wyf shal haue of J)at I wan wij) treujje and namore. 
And dele among my frendis and my dere children, 
For J>ei5 I deije today my dettis ben quytte. 
I bar hom J>at I borewide er I to bedde jede. [7. 89-92.] 

Here, Mr. Chambers believes, we have evidence that to Sloth may 
rightly be attributed the non-payment of debts and the withholding 
of servants' wages. In this passage, he says, "Our author asso- 
ciates prompt repayment with 'true winning.' Yet it is asserted 
to be incredible that by ' wicked winning ' he can have meant slack- 
ness in repayment of debt." 

This is unfair. No one has ever maintained that unpaid money 
— debts and servants' wages — ^is anything except "wicked win- 
nings." All I maintain is that, outside the B-text, no mediaeval 
writer, so far as I (and apparently Mr. Chambers) can discover, 
attributes these particular "wicked winnings," or indeed any others, 

' Mr. Manly pointed this out six months before Mr. Chambers' paper appeared. 
See Mod. Philology, July, 1909, pp. 28-29. 

'C.T., I. 685. 
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to Sloth. And quite evidently B is simply trying by an interpolation 
to make the best of an inexplicable situation that attributes " wicked 
winning" to Sloth (by a textual accident, of course, of the history 
of which B knew nothing). 

Moreover, it is to be observed that the passage in the will says 
nothing about "wicked winnings" and Sloth. It only says that 
when Piers dies, his wife, who will be his executrix, will be able to 
distribute to his heirs all that he leaves, because no outstanding 
debts will deplete his estate. 

Thomas A. Knott 

University of Chicago 

[To be conclvded] 
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